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This program operates on the assumption that exposure 
of 3- and 4-year-old children^ to a structured basic skills oriented 
program with continuity 'will substantially- increase the contributions 
of^ School-related' factors to educational achi'evement and adjustments, 
and to a large extent erase the gap between less advantaged children 
and their more advantaged counterparts. Program objectives, 
administration, facilitiQS|. instruction, gupportiv? services, and 
parental -involvement are ai^cribed. The preschool, kindergarten, and 
primary programs, along with curriculum materials used are described. 
'Data from a comprehensive l6ngitudinal evaluation design indicates 
that growth in readiness and achievj^ment tends to'^be uniform across, 
clas^^rooms, grades, and centers. The data are considered to show that 
this program operates in a manner that uniformly raises the readiness 
and achievement levels of all children. Several components of program 
success-'^among them early intervention and the need for 
consistency — are identified. A briet. discussion on ripple effect 
resulting from the program's impact on the community, and a followup 
,of program graduates, is included./ (Author/AM) 
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Effort J to develop good, solid, effective compensatory 
ptogrlms have occupied the energies of many able educa- 
tors/over the past decade. These efforts are now bearing 
fru/t. A growing number of^ school systems are reporting 
cesses The 1974 NLITE compilation^ list 230 school 
districts reporting completely normal progress for 298,000 , 
/needy minority children, for example. Chicago has been a 
bellwether system in this work and Child Parent Centers are 



del programs which stress the critical components for a 
good compensatory system Siegfried Mueller is Director^of 
Research for Government Funded Programs for Chicago 
Schools A JacksQn Stenner is Vice President of the IBEX 
^Corporation and Roosevelt Washington is Assistant Proies; 
sor of Education at Marquette University The research 
interests of all center around evaluation, educdtional audits 
and assessment of program impact 
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The Child Parent Center Program concept a compensato 
ry educational effort. It operates on the assumption that 
exposure of three and four year old children to a 
structured basic skills oriented program with contmuity will 
Substantially increase the contributions of school-related 
factors to educational achievement and adjustments, and to 
ia large extent erase the gap between less advantaged 
jchildren and their more advantaged counterparts. 

We have been particularly gratif>€d by the effectiveness 
of this program over the past six years. The following- 
iattest to Its importance to Chicago's efforts to offer^ 
Duality education to ail children ^ 
y The graduates of the pr^.-school program enter first 
^ grade with the readiness te^t scores above the national 
level ^ ' 

The children in grades 1 3 ex^ed national norms m 
reading mathematics tests \^ 
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The graduates of the program (4tK graders) mainta»o 
^heir learning pace. ^ . . 1 

There is a npple effect of the program 
The younger siblings of the families involved now 
cqme to school with above average scores on readi 
nejjs tests: i 
Parents give overwhelming support X6 the program 



CHILD PARENT EDUCATION CENTER PROGRAM 

The Child Parent Education Center Program concept' 
represents a strategy, a process, for educating children of 
low-income families vyho have been often referred to as 
being disadvantaged and educationally underprivileged The 
program combines a complex of. innovative strategies w'th a 
belief that these inequ.t.es can be overcome and evervtually 
corrected. 

The Centers are funded by the Title M ESEA program 
and reach 2100 children and their families They stress the , 
fo!!cv*iMg elements 

1. Clear acac^em/i? objectives * 

2. Excellent staff development 

3. Heavy parental involvement. 

4. Program continuity.'! e». continuous enrollment at 
^ center and, m a particular instructional pr.ogr^^D 
for SIX years / • 

5. Structured langu^^e/basic sKilk instructions 

6. Individualized i^ruction 

The personnel in the Child Parent Education Centers 
attempt to accomplish the program's purposes through the 
utilization tot multiple techniques and approaches that 
tficlude 

Direct parent involvement m the center program arjd 
in activities thai are designed to meet parent needs 
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Elimination of f actors^ v such as social and heatth 
problems, that interfere with successful learning 
experiences. 

Use of learning materials which incorporate a specific 
learning approach. 

Structuring readiness and reading programs so .that 
frequent feedback is Available and possible 

Directed experiences that contribute to skill develop* 
ment. 

Th^ involvement of parents in the program is a crucial, 
integral, component of the Child Parent Education Center 
concept, and at the time pf regi^ration the parents of 
enrollees (students) pledge to actively participate in the 
program^ * 

The Chicago Public School System hat eleven Child 
Parent Education Centers. Each CPC is under the profes- 
sional leadership of a principal. In some cases, the principal, 
also, IS responsible for the elementary school that shares the • 
,same groupds as the center. In such cases, where the 
principal isjresponsible for the operation of two programs, a 
h^ad teacher is vempioyed at the Child Parent Education 
Center to issume sOme of the supervisory responsibilities. 
In addition %o a^^nncipal andy'or a head teacher, each center 
has a scho(l>I community representative who ts recruited 
from the local center attendance area and a practical nurse. 

The elexijen centers, however, share four adjustrnent 
^teachers, four speech therapists, four social workers, and 
one psychologist. 

PROGRAM LdMIM!^(tRATION 

Each Child ! Parent Education Center has considerable 
autonomy. As.a re^lt, each center, though highly sim*!ar to 
others and having similar goals, has many unique character- 
istics. However, even with this high degi*ee of autonomy, 
the centers have remarkably similar basic instructional 
programs and supportive services components which is due, 
in part, more to the close cooperation between and among 
center 'adTOinlstrators than to strong centralized control. 
Due to the fidividual center autonomy, the local com* 
to view the Child Parent Education Center 
a governmental packaged entity on !oan and 
run by the po^er stri^cture, than'as a program that belongs 
to them, on& in which they are genuinely involved in both 
Its success anti jts failure. 

PROGRAM FACILITIES 
• The physical Arrangements of the Child Parent Center j take 
three basic forms. Seven Centers operate with mobile 
classroom clusters; three centers operate with prefabricated 
modular units, called demoUntables. One center was erected 
by the Public Building Commission and is located m a 
permanent structure called a schome (school-home) wnich 
has movable interior w3lls All centers have an area res^erved 
for parents, as well as one for administrative purpfiTses. 

PROGRAM INSTRUCTION * 

^The principal of each Child Parent Cec)ter has authtonty 
Q ' the dav to day operation of the Center, and the 
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Center's programs reflect this autonomy. Goals, .objectives 
and instructional materials and strategies are determined i)^ 
the principal and staff working cooperatively with the 
* parent's advisory council. 

The -'instructional program at the Child Parent Centers 
vanes from center to center, from grade level to grade level, 
and sometincies from classroom to classroom within each 
center. However, there are a number of basic strategies and 
techniques whiCh are found m ail centers and at all gr^de 
levels. These include the attention to the individual child 
ind h»i the reinforcement of Successful performance, 

. anei an en ohasis on language development. 

Because classes are small, the teacher and aide can 
effectively coordinate individual instrUctiGm with small 
group , and large group instruction. Qfteri a classroom 
teacher Wil! instruct one group of three ana four children in 
a lesson while the aide under the supervision of the teacher 
drills another group on a particular exerojse. Still another 
*group will be doing "seat Work." Materials selected and 
methods utilized by the teacher are geared to individual 
children's needs and abilities. 

The acceptance of the individual child and his needs 
carries over to a technique widely used by the Child Parent 
Center faculty, offering immediate approval when a child 
performs successfully. Every correct response is rewarded 
by a very good ' by the teacher and sometimes by brief 
applause by the other pupils. Material rewards are used m 
^ome cases. The emphasis is.on success and on development 
of the child's positive self image. The children's art work 
and stories' covering the \^alls, the attention of the teacher 
and supportive staff, and the respect shown the child's 
family all communicate to the child that. ' I am somebody, 
and I f^an 4earn, " 

The content area which is given the most attention is 
language?' development. The development of skill with words 
and the understanding of verbalized and written ideas is 
inheiNgnt in all activities in the Child Parent Centers. 
Attractive and lively high interest materials are a motivating 
factor in learning language skills. Children are encouraged 
to follow the teacher's example of labeling alt objects m 
their environment, of using complete sentences and clear 
speech, -and of discussing thBir feelings freely The teaching 
of these skills is not" restricted to the daily language 
instruction period. The development of language skills is 
reinforced in every activity and lesson, songs and games, 
mathematics, social studies, science and field trips. 

While the importance of developing laiiguage skills at an 
early age is emphasized by the Centers, readiness factors in 
the child are the prime consideration in the designing of the , 
instructional program. 

Readiness for learning activities is dependeht upon the 
individual child's maturation level, however, maturation can 
be enhanced through appropriate activities. Important 
considerations in readiness development are. physiological 
maturation, emotional maturation, language development, 
honp^'ahtJ social environment, socioeconomic status, per- 
sonality characteristics, physical and mental health. 
^ Most centers use one or uvo programs to provide the 
basiC instructional continuity, then supplement and rem 
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.force the basic programs with supplementary materials The 
programs most used are the Distar progr^s in reading, 
language and mathematics, and, the Peabody Language 
Development Kit. 

Activities ^and materials are also provided, particularly 
during the first three years of the center's program, that 
allow the student opportunities for mdependent^and 

•exploratory learning. The "curruculum" materials for the 
independent activities are the equipment and activities 
themselves. This enables each student to select activities 
thc^t suit his interest and allow him to explore, create, and 
manipulate. During independent activities, the dassroom 
teacher gives each student individual attention, observes 
progress, assists in making choices, and helps hirR draw 
conclusions from these experiences. The student becomes 
accustomed to learning independently and creatively by 
choosing, observing, questioning and manipulating. % 

Goals and objectives for the instructional 'program at 
each grade level are developed at the individual centers. The 
following list of objectives by grade level is not all inclusive 
of every objective which is representative for a particular 
grade level. ' Because the objectives are .tailored to the 
community and the needs and abilities of the pupils served, 
some centers have thle same objective for different grade \^ 
levels. Also listed below, by grad^ level, are the curriculum 
materials c^ted in the eleven Child Parent Centers. 



Language Simuiatiop 
Kinesthetic Numbers 
, Picture Lotto Gannes 
See and Say PUzzle Cards 
Curricuium«Guides 



Bowmar Phonovtevw Program 
Puzzles . 
Large Toys 
l^anipulatives 

^eston-Woods Filmstnp^ and 
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THE PftOGRAM FOR FOUR V^EAR OLDS 
The four year pids' program builds on the progress and 
Joundation of the previoi^s year Language arts objectives 
incilude. increasing the number of colOrs recognized, 
strengthening the vocabulary, learning to write .ttte first 
name, identifying left and right hand, associating objects 
that belong together, expressing ideas in simple sentences, 
learning to speak clearly, developing visual memory, idep- 
tifying simple rhymes and understanding the concepts 
"over"/ "up", and "next to. " 

Mathematics objectives include^ counting from 1 to 20 
by rote, counting from 1 to 20 using concrete objects, 
writing numbers from 1 to 10, and understanding the 
concepts of ordinal numbers (first through tenth), com 
parison (small, smaller, smallest), and simple measurements 

Many four year olds in the Child Parent Centers are 
beginning to read Like their younger schoolma\es, they can 
follow directions and know w6H the routine of their 
classrooms. They are expected to work qUietly without 
direclkSupervision while other children are grouped With the 
teacher and the atde. 



THE PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 

A. The Program for Three Year Olds 

Language Arts obj'ectives include: building an oral, 
vocabulary, learning numerous poems and rhymes, drama- 
tizing stories, learning fingec plays, beginning to recognize 
the alphabet, knowing primary colors, developing eye-hand 
coordination, and understanding concepts such as "be- 
hind", "in front of", and "empty." 

2gme personal development objectives include: learning 
to share, following simple directions, learning responsibility 
for keeping classroom and possessions in order, working 
irWependently for short periods of time, participafmg in 
class activities. In all classrooms, a definite routine « 
established at the outset, and the three year olds have 
definite responsibility which includes cleaning up, hanging 
up coats, and preparing the snacks. ^ 

Mathematics objectives include, counting objects from 1 
to 5, counting to 10, -^becoming acquainted with the 
Concepts of today, yesterday, and tbmorro^^/, and recog- 
nizing shapes (circle, square, triangle, rectangle). In many 
instances, the activities in a single lesson will be directefi to 
more than one objective. 



THREE YEAR OLD CURRICULUM MATERIALS 



Distar Readiness. Programs 
Rcadtttg, Mathematics and 
Language 

Peabody Language Develop 
mem 

^p<iuC3tior>3l Teaching Aids^ 
MacMillan Mathematics 



GoQkin Materials Language 
Lotto, Mavixaoar<< 

MacMillan Early C^lidhood 
Education Program 

SCiS Li^ Cycle Science Kit 



FOUR YEAR OLD CURRICULUM 

Distar Reading, . Mathematics 
and Language Programs 

Peabody Language- Develop- 
ment Kit 

Godkin Materials Language 
Lotto and Matrix Board 

Weekly Reader 

Se^ and Say Puzzle Cards, 
Configuration Cards 

Before We Read - Scott 
Foresrrwn ^ 

Greater Cievefand Mathe- 
matics 

Frostig Rei*d ng Materials 
Sense anc) Tell Science 
Manipulatives 

Weston-Woods Filmstnps and 

Rpcofds 
Bowman PhonovievM Program 



MATERIALS , 
MacMillan Mathematics 

My Sound and Word ,Book 

Criterion Reading Program 

SCiS Life Cycle Science Kit 
,MacMillan Early Childhood' 

€ducalion Program 
Try (Readiness Materials! 

r 

Advantage (Readiness Mate 
fiafs)* 

Puzzles » 
Large Toys 
Languag« Simulation 
Curriculum Guides 



KINDEBGARTEN PROGRAM . 

The kiod«?r9vTrten ' vear provides a transition from the 
preschopl^ program to the expanded curriculum of the 
primafy, grades* The work habits the children have learned 
in the ptreceding years enable th^m to work more indepen- 
dently. Grouping is flexible. In some Classes the work is 
tot>allyandividuali2^d In anticipation of the increased class 
Size for the first grades, many, teachers (especially in those 
centers^Which do rvot have a first grade program} begin to 
work With larger gr<()ups during the lastjew months of the 
kindergahen program 

Therel is considerable variation in achievement level 
among the children Some children concentrate on readi 
nes$ skills Those dhildren who demonstrate reading readi 



ness begip pre-pnmers. Many CPC kindergarten childre?5 
read on ^ first grade level and write sentences. While the ^ 
routine is similar to that of the three and four year olds, the 
children do work on the;r own more frequently and there is 
hiore written work, ' ^ 

Some language arts objectives found m the kindergarten 
program are identifying initial consonant sounds, reading 
col6rs and matching with pictures, recalling details (visual 
memory), repeating sentences and a tapping sequence 
(auditory memory), recitmg simple stories, beginning per 
captions of absurdities and humor , reading simple printed 
directions, discriminating internal differences m Similar 
words (man, men), and recognizing all letters m the 
alphabet. ' ^ ^ - 

Mathematics objectives for kindergarteners include, 
counting from 1 to 150, counting to 30 with concrete 
objects, writing numbers from 1 to 20, learning addition 
facts through 10 and subtractiop facts through 6, tellmg 
time, recognizing and usmg the measurements inch, foot 
^nd*yard, reading and writing the wqrds for*the numbers 1 
/through 5, and continuing the development of money 
/concepts Including making change from nickels, dimesTand 
/ quarters. A 

IKINOERGARTEN CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

pistar Reading, Mathematics language Master 
and Language Programs 

SH.Ihvan Linguistic Pro- My Souhd and Word Book 
gr^mmed Readers 

Peabody Language D^$lop- MacMillan Mathematics 
ment Kit I 

Godkm Larfguage Cotto Classroom Laboratories ^ 

Greater Cleveland Mathc- Bowmar Reading and Mathe- 
matics Pr'Ogr am matics Series t 

Talking Alphabet New Directions in E nglish 

Concepts in Science • Language Concepts Through 

Drawing 

. Xerox Science LaboVatory 

Advantages Workbook * Introducing the Alphabet 

Modern Scfiool Mathematics, riiquisitive Games 
t 

Structure and Use ' 
Bowman Phonoview . Let's See the Animals 

Let's Begin Mathennatics Follett Word Cards ^ 

Exploring Elementary Mathe- The First Step 

matics 

Curriculum Guides 

) 

PRIfVlARY PROGRAM , ^ 

The instructional program at the first, second, and third 
grade level bujids .upoi^ the foundation »ot the preschool 
program. At the primary level, the Child Parent Center class 
size is Increased to approximately 22 students who attend 
class for a full day. Small group and independent learning 
activities continue to be a part of tne daily schedule. The 
curriculum is expanded' to emphasize science, English, 
health, writing and social studies along with reading and 
mathematics. Small group and independent learning activi 
ties are an important part of the daily schedule. In many 
classrooms, children are groupec^ for different subjects. For 
example, a teacher may have five reading groups and four 
math groups. ' ^ 

• In some centers, grades one and two, or grades two and* ^ 
three are combined in one classroom. Since most students 



have attended center programs since age three or four, 
teachers are able to design learning activities for each 
student based upon cumulative information on develop- 
ment in both the coghitive and affecttve, domains. Because 
of their experience in the program, the majority of CPC 
children have established independent work habits and are 
able to woi k atone without direct supervision. 

The Child Parent Center primary pro-am follows the 
curriculum requirements of the Chicago Board of Educa 
ton. However, the smaller class iize, individualized pro 
grammmg, auxiliary services and the extent of parent 
involvement aTe characteristics of this program not 
regularly found in primary classes of the Chicago Public 
Schools. , 

Most centers which use Distar materials continue uSmg 
them as the curnci^n base at the primary level. The 
primary grades intWouce additional svipplepnenta! and 
enrichment materials to meet individual needs and dif 
ferences of the students. Following is a l»st of materials by 
grade level used by the vanous centers for primary grade 
instruction. 



FIRST GRADE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

Distar f^eading, Mathennatics Bowmar Books 

and Language^rograms 

Scbtt Foresman Basal Readers Peabody 6nd Duseaux Guid 

ance Program 

Frosttfl Visual Perception Pro ^ Bgnk Street Readers 

gram < 

Bank Street Readers Our Homes, Our School, 

1 NNeighborhood 
Talking /^Iphabet , 

Today's Basic Science Chandler Reading Program 

Greater Cleveland Mathe- Handwriting with Write and 

matics Program See 

Systems 80 Reading Teaching English as a Second 

Language 

Systems 80 Mathematics 

Scott Foresman Science Sets and Numbers 

Social Studies Visuals ' , - Math Lab Text 

Ginn Reading Program World of Language 

MacMillan Mathematics ^ Counting Frames 

Webstei- Spelling ^Xittlesf el^nrianship 

Concept^ in Science * Spelling' ''and Writing Patterns 

Modern School Matherpatics Um-Ket 

Structure and Us6 

Readiness for Learning » ••Ginn Basic Card Set 

Elementary School Mathe- Seven is Magic 

matics \ ^ 

Suggested Activities for Non Xerox Science Laboratory 

English Speaking Children 

Structural Reading Program Curriculum Guides 



Our 
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SECDND GRADE CURRICULUM 
Distar Reading, Mathematics, 

and Language Programs 
Health and Growth 
Exploring Mathematics, 
MacMillan Socral Studies 
Science for Tomorrow 
Peabody and Duseaux Guid> 

aoce Program 
Bdnk Street Readers 
Chandler Reading Program 
Systems 80 Reading 



MATERIALS 
Systerps 80 Mathemati^cs 

G eater Cleveland Mathematics 
Reading Concepts 
Robert's English Program 
All Sorts of Things 
Seven is Magic 

Science A Process Approach 
MacMillan Mathematics 
Webster Spelling - 



Elementary English 
The World of Language 
We are Black 
Living in Chicago 

MacMillan Science 
Bdrnell Loft Skills Series 
SRA Reading Laboratory la 
Exploring Elementary Mathe 

matics 
Sets and Numbers 
With Skies and Wings 

Down Singing Rjvers 



Language Probtems a^id Usage 
Social Studies Unt Kit 
New Book of Knowledge 
Webster's New World. Die- 

1 10 nary 
in Other Words 
Basic Goal^ in Spelling 
Study Scope Mathematics K»t 
Criterion Reading / 



Concepts in Science ' 
Patterns in Spelling 

Writing 
Curriculum Guides 



and 



THIRD GRADE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 



Distar Reading, Mathematics, 

and Language Progftims 
Exploring Mathematics 
Criterion Reading Program 
MacMtllan Soctai Studies « 

Health and Growth 
Science for Tomorrow 
Peabody and Duseaux Guid- 
ance Program 
Seven is Magic 
With Skies and Wings 
Webster Spelling 
Bank Street Readers 
Chandler Reading *^ 
Concepts for S^cience 
Spelling and Learning Games 
MacMillan Mathematics 
All Sorts of Things 
Roberts English Series 
Looking Here and There 

R^ing Concepts • 
MaoMiiian Science 
Elementary ^nglish 
science A Process Approach 
The World of Language 
We Are Black 



Social Studie*s Visuals 

Systems SO Reading 
System 80 Mathematics 
G r ea t er C leveiand Mat^e> 
matics Program 

Living in Chicagd 
Basic Goals in Spelling 

Botel Spelling 
Sets and Numbers 
Phonics We Use * 
Gir^ Ditto Masters 
Language Master 
Barnell Loft Skills Series 
SRA Reading Laboratory la 
Ginn Basic Card Set 
Xerox Science Laboratory * 
Structural Reading Program 
Exploring Element^y Mathe 



matics ' 



Sets and Numbers 
Social Studies Um-kit 
Down Singing Riven 
Language Problems and Usage 
Websters New World Diction- 
ary 

Study Scope Mathematics Kit 
Science ~ Finding Out 

Our Friends in Africa 
Curriculum Guides \ 



Nevy Book of Knowledge 
Patterns jn Spell»ng and 

Writing 
Herrf^n Chicago 
Our Growing City 

In atfdition to selections of the above curriculum 
materials, each classroom h^s an extensive library and 
resogrce area appropriate to the age group. Materials are 
also available for home usage. \ „ , . 

I. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES ' ^ 

The services of the Child Parent Centers go beyond .the 
academiY to focus the whole child. The health and 
riutcition services ar^* Integral parts of the Child Parent 
Center Program Through the nutrition component, the 
children at each center receive a snack ai mid morning or 
mid afternoon and a well-balanced luhch daily. 

Th$ teacher nurse helps in the detection of studerit 
health problems - and prouides referral and follow up 
services. In this way. any physical deterrents to learning, 
such d$ yisual or hearing impairments, can be identified and 
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corrected. Each child must have a physical examination 
before entering the program. ,The health aide or LPN at 
each center mamtams these medi^cal records, and is available ' 
in case of an emergency. Children with speech difficulties 
are referred by the classroom tocher or the nurse to the 
speech therapist for treatment! 

When families have difficulties that require outside 
assistance, the social worker and/or the school communrty 
representative will counsel them or refer them to appropn- 
ate agencies. They assist parentsjn unwinding instructional 
"red tape," and are often called upon in a crisis sitOation, 
such as a fire m the hohie. injuries or financial difficulties, x 
These staff also encourage parent participation in meetings 
and discussion groups, and make home visits. ^ 

The role of the adjustment teacher is to provide 
counseling for individual children and groups of children 
and to administer tests. Additional services are also pro- 
vided by the psychologist. 

The instructional program at all centers is supplemented 
by field trips to a myriad of site§ |n the Chicago. 
Metropolitan area. , 

Inservice training time for CP^ Staff during the 
academic year is the ^me as that allocafted in the regular 
school program, forty minutes at the beginning of the 
school day every other week, and five afternoons per year. 
The summer CPEC program allocates one week of inservice 
time for the staff; however some centers use this week to 
continue the instructional program for the students rather 
than for staff training. 



PARENTAL.INVOLVEMENT 

The involvement of parents in their children's education is a 
major factor contributing to the success of the Child Parent 
Centers. At the time of registration, parent^ of enrollees 
agree to spehd a minimum of^One day per month at the 
center. At each center a cla^^room staffed by a home 
economics teacher is designated for parent activities. The 
parent^' room at each center contains a stove, sewing 
machine, washer,, dryer, and playpens and toys for the 
younger chWren who often accompany thwr parfnts. 

Like the instruotionaL program, the program for parents 
\/varies from Center to center depending uporj^he needs and 

^ preferences of th^ par-ticipants. Many parents' activities 
reinforce the health and nutrition components of the 
children's program. Other activities have included discus- 
sions on dealing with children's Jfeelmgs, field trips for 
parents, and guest speaker? on subjects of current interest. 

The activities in the jWr^nts'^'roprrfare often* supportive 
to the classroom teachers. The parents may make curtains 
and decorations for the da%%toom^Jearn ho^ to heJp their 
children mth thefr homework, or plan a rummage sale to 
raise money for school equipment. There is frequent 
communication between parenfe and teachers. Parent^are 
always welcome m their children s classrooms and teachers 
often request that they )^ork at home \Mth their children 
on a particular skill or inactivity For the children, seemg 
their parents' interest in their education reinforces the 
concept {hat their learning activities at the Chilcf Parent 

^ Center are worthwhije anfl important« i 
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Parents of students at Child Parent Centers ace also 
involved «i another capacity: policy making. Each center 
has a PSrents' Advisory QouncrtI (PAC) v»hi'ch assists in 
determining the programs !or the centers. The role of the 
PAC varies friJm center to centel*. PAC functions include 
monitoring the instructional program on a regular basis, 
enforcir^ attendance npgulations and special fund raising. 
/ 

cAjtcomes of the program 

The CPC program has been evaluated yearly. since its 
inception*, however, ih 1972-73 S comprehensive longitudi- 
nal evaluation design was developed and implemented. This 
section outlines the evaluation design and the evaluation 
results generated during the longitudinakevaluation effort. 

The Pata Sources Used in This Evaluation Are: . 

1 METBOPOLITAN'READINESS test - report6''on the extent 

to which students are ready to begin first grade. Levels are given 

ranging froqi A. being definitely ready for first grade, to E, 

being definitely not ready for first.grade 
2. METROPOLITAN (70) ACHIEVEMENT TESTS - has subtests 

for VVord Knowledge. Word Discrimination. Reading, and 

Arithmetic Scores can be reported m stanines. percentiles, and 

grdde equivalents 
3 PRINCIPAL INTERVIEW FORM - is used to ascertain the 

extent to which the individual center's program is opecating 

accordingjo specifications. 
4. STUDENT FILE FORMAT FORM - is used to collect data on 

individual students. 
5 STAFF FILE FORMAT FORM - is used to collect relevant 

data on staff characteristics. 
6. CENTER FILE FORMAT FORM - is used to collect relevant 

data about each center 
7 TEACHER 6elIE'FS SURVEY - is used to ascertain teacher 

attitudes toward the teaching-learning proves*, 
a INSERVICE ATTITUDE INVENTORY - is used to solicit staff 

opinions on staff ^development 

9. CLASSROOM OBSERVATlOM SCALE - is used^ to help 
principals work with staff to improve instruction 

10. PARENT SURVEY - is used to obtain parental feedback. 

COGNITIVE OUTCOMES 

The analysis of student outcomes by its very nature lends 
Itself to connparisons i.e., student achievement across 
centers and across grades. The most important caution that 
must be emphasized is, therefore, in the broad area of data 
interpretation. The tables thdt follow'present a variety of 
information on stuilent related characteristics. 

READINESS TEST SCORES 

Eight of the Eleven Child Parent Centers enrolled students 
in Kindergarten for the 71-72 school year. The Metropoll 
tan Readiness Test was utilized to determine to what extent 
the students^ were judged ready for first grad^ after 
completing in most cases two years of preschool and one 
year of Kindergarten. The Metropolitan Readiness Te'st 
, yields a raw 'score which can be translated into the 
following five categories. 
A = Superior 

B - High Normal • ^ 
O C=. Ready 



D = Probably Not Ready 
^ - Definitely Not Ready 
' the distribution ^f CPC students across these five 
categories is presented m Table 1. 

Tabit 1 Numbtr of Kindtrgarttn students in tach ctttgory Oj^tht 
Metropolitan Readiness Test (Spring 1972) ^ - 



No 


A 


6 




Q 




Totals 




18 


8 


2 


0 


0 


2^« 




0 


2 


12 


9 


0 


23 


3 


1 


29 


34 


23 


2 


89 


4 


3' 


19 


13 


12 


1 , 


48 


5 


4 


10 


17 


2 


0 


33 


6 


0^ 


7 


12 


4 


0 


ly 


7 


, 5 


13 


• .9 


3 


0 


30 


8^ 


10 


21 


15 


4 


0 


50 


Total 


.41 ( 


109> 


114 


^ 57 


3 


324 


CPC' 




\ 








10C% 


L^Percentage 


l3?o 


34% 


35% 


17% 


1% 


• National ^ 












100% 


Percentage 


7% 


24% 


38% 


24% 


7% 



. As Table I'jndic^t^, eighty-two percent (82%) afr the 
Child Parent Center Kindergarten populltidh is "Ready" 
for first grade and fortyseven.(47yo) of the group gre in the 
Higb Normal or^Superior groAjps.,Of the sixty *(60) students 
' not ready for first grade sixty-three percent (63%) are 
concentrated in two centers. 

Overall, tbe readiness scores for ^e CPC population are 
considerably above the national average. The typical 
(mediarj^ CPQ Kindej^rten student is functioning at about 
the 60th percentil^nationally. -The developers of the 
'Metropo^It^n Readirf^ .test prepared a Table for predicting 
first grade achievement based on readiness test scores. The 
grade £quivalentSjiappearing in Table 2 are the expected, 
scores for a student at the end of first grade. 



Table 2 Expected Bnd of First Grade: Reading Scores for Students 
• . Falling' in Each Readiness Category on The Metropolitan 
Readiness Test. 

' C 0 



Readiness Category 

Expected G E,at . 
the end of firsCgrade 
(Stanford Reading* 
Test) 



2 5 



B 



2.1 



1 7 



1 5 



1,3 



If these estimates are applied to the CPC Kindergarten 
group we could predict that the median score for these 
, students at the end of First-grade would be 1.9, which 
would bd onp month above the national norm. This fs 
exactly the point at v^hich the 1971 72 CPC First graders 
are functromng i,e., one month above the natiQnal norm. 
This pomt fuhher establishes the almost unerring con 
sistency of CPC achievement scores from year to year. 

PRIMARY ACHIEVEMENT SCORES . 
The reading achievement test scores like the readiness 
scores are at or above national n^rms in almost every^case. 
Th6 reading achievement grade equivalents are presented in 
Table 3. 
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Ttbit 3 M«tropoliUn ir)i»ding Achitvtmtnt by gradt and ct nt«r 



Center No. 


' Grade 1 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


1 


1.9 (171 






2 


2.1 (26) 


3 3 (2o\ 


4.0 (^6) 


3 


1,6(25) 


* 2.2(14) 


2 9 (16) 


4 


2 3 (24) 


2 7 (17) 


3.8 (24) 


5 


}f 2.2(21) 


3 1 (19) 


3.9 (19) 


6 


1 8 (24) 






Totals 


20(1:^7) 


2 9 (70) 


3.7 (95) 



The CPC program "k, chara.ctenzed by a language and 
basic skills yCffientation. Thi^ emphasis on basic skills 
coupled witfS long term program continuity appears to be a 
major contributor to the program's success. Several charac- 
teristfcs of the reading achievement results follow. 

The growth pattern is stable from Kindergarten 

through third grade. 

The 7h72 achievement test data marks the third year 
in which a/most identical results have been achieved. 

The 71-!72 third grade scores ha an almost identical 
distribur«)n to last year's third r Je scores. 

With few\ exceptions the achievement test data is 
consistent Vross centers. 

Ther© is aSpunding support for the notion that the' 
preschool years Ve the critical pivotal pomt^n the child's 
growth. During ffcese years, the child's language, motivation 
and emotional cfewlopment progress at a spped unpar^alleled 
in the maturatiort^l process. For the disadvantaged child, 
there are distinct deficiencies which become -more pro- 
nounced ^nd pervasw/e as the child develops. As amazing as 
it may seem, age ftve may be too late for successful 
intervention. Table highlights the importance of pre- 
school involvement for^^the CPC population. 

Tabia 4 Mttro^olltan Reading Achiavamant Seores by yef rs in tfia 

CfCc?r^^r»m 



Years in the 
CPt Program 

2 

3 



Gr^^e 1 
1.9 (25) 
1.9 (26) 
2 1 (45) 



Grade 2 

2.5 (4) 
p.6 (2r 
'30(14) 
?.9 (39) 



Grade 3 
3.2 (4) 
3.1 (4) 
3 6(6) 
3.8 (75) 



Although the above sample sizes are highly disparate, a 
significant** trend is evident Those students that benefit 
from tho preschool experience 'demonstrate higher reading 
scores than students who have not attended a CPC. 



Table 5 Metropolitan Meth Achiavamant Scores by Center and 
Grade (grade equivalents) 



er|c 



Center No 


Grade 1 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


1 


2 8 (26) 


3 4 (20) 


4 3 (35) 


2 


1 5 (21) 


23 (14) 


34 (16) 


5 


2 5 (24) 


26 (17) 


3 9 (24) 


6 


1 8 (23) 






7 


1.9 (21) 


28 (19) 


4 3 (18) 


8 


1.7 (15) 






Total 


2 0(130) 


2 8 (70) \ 


. 4 0 (93) 


National ^ 








Norm 


1 8 


2/ 


38 



8 



The math achievement stores* like the reading achieve- 
ment scores are consistent from grade to grade and from 
year to year. As Table 5 above indicated, the ave^rage CPC 
^student 1$ functioning slightly above national norms. The 
first grade group is at the 58th percentile, the second grade 
group. IS at^the 54th percentile, and the third^rade group js 
;at the 60th percentile nationally. 

Growrth in readiness and achievement tends to be 
uniform acrqjs classrooms, grades and centers; the data at 
this point suggest that the CPC program operates in a 
manner that uniformly raises the readiness and achievement 
' levels of all children. 

COMPONENTS OF SUCCESS 

Seven components of success are usually identified with 
successful compensatory programs. They are: 

1. .Clear Academic objectives 

2. Staff developmenj 

3. Smalt group or individualized instruction 
T Directly relevant instruction 

5. High treatirlent intensity 

6. Active parental involvement 

7. Structured environment 

None of the above components alone are either neces- 
sary or sufficient for success ^although they tend to be 
present in successful progran^ and absent in unsuccessfu^ 
programs The CPC program incorporates each of the above 
seven characteristics in its prograrrt approach and philoso- 
phy; however, several of the above components appear to 
be especially important. In addition, several characteristics 
not included in the above list appear be primary 
determinants in the CPC program's success. 

Four characteristics stand out as thje most salient aspects 
of the CPC program. Two of these characteristics, .Early 

Intervention Bnd Parent Involvement, have beenjmp^ixicaUy 

validated as signifjcanucefttnbutOTs, tTie'^tlier two^ Pro- 
^gram Continuity and Structured Basic Skills Orientation, 
have been identrfied through less rigorous procedgres. 

Early intervention is definitely related to success within 
the QPC program. Those students not receiving CPC 
preschool experiences achieve less than students fpceiving 
preschool. Likewise; number of yfears enrolled in the CPC 
program is highly related to third grade achievement scores. 
Intervention at age three is very close to a necessity, yet not 
sufficient condition for success in the CPC program. 

The need for consistency in program is crucial. Many 
children are shuttled from one Head Start curriculum to a 
different kindergarten curriculum to still another and 
different first grade curriculum. ^ 

Parent involvement accounts for approximately 20% of 
the variance m pupil achievement and the only significant 
characteristics were sex, parent involvement, teacher ex- 
perience and teacher attitudes. Sex approached significance 
at the kindergarten level, but was a minor contributor to 
the discriminant function for the primary grades^ The 
criterion was reading achievement and the most successful 
one third of the students in reading were contrasted with 
the least successful one third. The relationship between 
parent involvement and student achievement gams is 
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consistent with the findings of the 196970 Planned 
.Variation Head Start Evaluation Study. The Head Star^t 
study showed a consistent significant relationship between 
the degree of parent involvement {contact with classroom) 
and subsequent student growth. However, this may reflect 
' the quality of parent interest and parent Child interaction as 
much as it Veffects the direct effects of the parents' 
•partic^gatioiS i^ trte program. ..^-^^^ 

Program continuity distinguishes the CPC program from 
the most common alternatives such^fHead Start. Home 
Start and Fdihw Through. ' The CPC program offers the 
child a con^sfent approach, philosophy, faculty and staff 
for six years. This continuity is provided at a time in the 
• student's maturational process when structure and con- 
sistent human relatiohships are important. The CPC cur- 
riculum provides a six year continuous progress program 
and the student is not shuttled betwa^ one preschool 
curriculum and another kindergarten curriculum and still 
another first grade program, . 

RIPPLE EFFECTS 

When a program such as the CPC program is introduced 
into a community it has potential for affecting changes 
other than those made directly with the participating 
children. These "expected" positive outcomes include 
horizontal impact in which the benefits of the program are 
felt by non-participating families throughout the com 
munity and vertical impact m which younger siblings and 
{)arents within participating families may benefit from the 
program. 

■ Horizontal diffusion is very difficult to assess and the 
only evidence available on this type of impact is the report 
that new enrollees' parenjs_often_LearXU^ut ^ €P€ - 
techniques and Tractices' through interaction with CPC 
participating parents. Wide range impact of the CPC 
prograrli oSlhe immediate communities in which they are 
located hal^not been systematically assessed and only 
subjective data is available. 

The most important^ vertical impact finding is that 
younger brothers ^ sisters of CPC students com^ more 
ready for school tlj^their older siblings. Sixty-six pairs of 
students were studied to determine how younger siblings 
compare^with their older brothers and sisters in reading 
f achievement. The findings can be summarized as follows: 

The younger sibliofl group is performing at the 65th 

percentile nationally and the older s\b\\nq grdup ib , 

achieving at the 48th percentile. 

The younger siblings outperform their older siblings 

in 77% of the cases. 

Younger siblings fare better if tliey are two or more 
year^ behind ^leir older siblings than if they are only 
one year behind. 

In general if a' student has one or more siblingSHTi the 
pr6gram his score will be from^-10 percentile points 
higher than his peers not having^brothers and sisters 
'enrolled. 

These findings' suggest at least two major conclusions. 
(1) The CPC program has a positive imfjact on participating 



children V younger sibli^ngs although it Is not clear what 
process qreates this benefit and; (2) families with multiple 
enrollees fare better in both parent involvement and reading 
achievement than do families with only one child enrolled, 

FOLtO)flU*PtJf CPC GRADUATES 
, .-sm^H group of five year graduates was traced to glean 
CPC follow-up data. Although these students did not 
receive a full six year CPC program, their reading scores 
provided an important indication of the stability of the 
cognitive gains demonstrated by CPC graduates. Table II 
presents the pretest and post-test data 'for this group of 
graduates. The students still gained a month in reading for a 
month of instruction although graduates of a truncated 
program. . ^ 

Tabit II CPC (Fivt Ytar) Graduates Rtading Scorts 



Mean 
tpost-test 
Ending 
Fourth Grade 
4.7 



National 
Norm 
4.9 



Gain 
1.0 



Mean , 
Pretest 
Beginning 
N Fourth Grade 
39 3.7 . 

\ ' * ■ ' 

, In concfviding this paper we would like to report 
^Outstanding parent support found iri a random sample of 
Title I parents who were surveyed in Chicago and asked if 
jhey were pleased with tbeir child's progress. Some '94% 

icated ythey ^^e pleased with progress in the CPC ' 
proWfsTsixteen other Title 1 activities were also surveyed 
and the mean positive responses was 66%, the range beliig 
from 42% to 94%. As James F. Redmond, Chicago General 
Superintendent of Schools hai stated: ^ 
_.::W&^re aware of the scores oiexperimental programs 
developed locally and nationally, financed by local, 
state and federal sources, however, we knpw of no 
prograra .which has consistently vindicated itself as 
the Child Parent Center program. I do not say that 
this program is THE ANSWER to urban education; 
but I do say that the Child Patent Centers have 
developed .a dynamic formula that meets whatever 
evaluative measures one wants to apply." 
Solid planning, systematic programming, corjtinuity of 
experiences, parental involvement^and structured learning 
expediences' enable needy children to learn - in 'spite of 
poverty. Hopefully, the years ahead will see a more 
intensive focus of efforts in compensatory programs to take 
advantage of elements and components which longitudinal 
research has shown will make a difference'. 
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